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TATTERSALL’S REPOSITORY: 

If the importance of a place is to be de- 
termined by the extent of the pecuniary 
arrangements made within its walls, the 
establishment represented in our cut this 
week is one of the most important in the 
country. : 

From the very great interest taken in 
races by the people of England, Tatter- 


salls has long commanded the attention of 
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the opulent and the enterprising. Its in- 
fluence has extended far and ‘wide, and 
some intelligent foreigners have sscribed 
to itthe extraordinary perfection to which 
English horses have been brought in mo- 
oo Reet. aha 
ing is not to he rege as gnere! 
a Ressing fashion—the whim of the day. 
Tt has been identified with the tastes and 
habi‘s of Englishmen for m any centuries. 
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The old chronicler Fitz Stephen, who wrote 
in the time of Henry II, speaks of the great 
delight which the Londoners took in it. It 
was decried by Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
as an unworthy sport. He was evidently 
disgusted with some of the frauds of the 
jockies of that day, for he says: “ The 
exercise I do not approve of is running of 
horses, there being much cheating in that 
kind; neither do 1 see why a brave man 
should delight in a creature whose chief 
use is to help him to run away.” ‘This 
was certainly a one-sided view of the case. 
The steed which aided the recreant’s 
flight, would carry the brave man sooner 
into battle, and further in pursuit of the 
foe, The censure of his lordship did not 
prevent- racing from being very popular in 
“the time of queen Elizabeth. In 1599, 
‘‘ running horses” were mentioned by James 
Markham, but it is believed that he re- 
ferred only to private matches made be- 
tween the owners of particular animals, 
who ran races, being their own jockies. 
Public races were established in the reign 
of JamesI. Garterly, in Yorkshire, Croy- 
don, in Surrey, and Theobalds, near En- 
tield, where James commonly resided with 
“Dog Stenny,” are named as the places 
appointed for them “to come off,” as the 
modern phrase runs. A system of prepa- 
ration, similar to that now in use, was then 
adopted. A silver bell was commonly the 
rize of the victor in the race, whence it 
as been supposed we derive the saying of 
“ he bore off the beli,” to indicate the suc- 
cess or superiority of any individual. 
Races, in the time of Charles I, were com- 
mon in Hyde Park. By his successor the 
were much delighted in. When at Wind- 
sor, ‘he caused raees to take place at 
Datchet Mead; and in various ways. and 
by many liberal rewards, he and his fa- 
vourite ladies encouraged the practice. 
At Newmarket, the races had been esta- 
blished and largely patronised in the pre- 
ceding reign. Durin the civil wars they 
were discontinued. Sec of a mirthful 
character were not then to the taste of the 
dominant party, and the nation at large 
had no opportunities for indulging in them. 
After the abdication of James II, king 
William courted popularity by encouraging 
races, and giving additional prizes to be 
run for. Queen Anne continued to treat 
them with the same liberality; and by the 
Georges, William IV, and her’present ma- 
jesty, they have been steadily favoured. 

e Repository of which we have now 
to speak is situated near Hyde Park Cor- 
ner. It was established in 1773 by Mr. 
Richard Tattersall, for the reception, and 
sale by auction, of horses, carriages, coach- 
harness, hounds, &c. {It is the grand mart 
for eae eonnected with the sports of 
the, field and equestrian recreations. The 
days'of sale are every Monday and Thurs- 
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day during the winter season, and on Mon- 
days only in the summer. On the morn- 
ings when there is no sale, this Repository 
is a favourite lounge for sporting gentle- 
men. The horses, &c.,are then examined, 
their merits or defects considered, and 
sporting intelligence from all parts of 
the country disseminated. The premises 
are spacious and convenient, and contain 
accommodation for one hundred and twenty 
horses, a large number of carriages and 
coach-harness, as well as a commodious 
kennel for hounds. 

A room is appropriated for the use of sub- 
scribers, who pay one guinea per annum 
each. Here the generality of bets which 
relate to the turf are settled, at whatever 
place they may originate, as it is not the 
custom among these noblemen and gentle- 
men to pay on the spot where the bets 
have been lost, but, on the return of the 
respective parties to town, at Tattersall’s, 
so that this Repository is become a kind of 
exchange for gentlemen of the turf. Debts 
of this kind are settled here to an incredi- 
ble amount. A scene most animated and 
singular, and occasionally, in some of its 
features, most sad, is often witnessed here 
immediately after the Epsom and other 
principal races. 

A tashionable house of entertainment, 
well known by the name of the Turf ta- 
vern, once formed a t of these pre- 
mises, but has been discontinued during 
the last fifteen years. The dining-room, 
though not large, is uncommonly elegant, 
and was fitted up at a very great expense; 
the ceiling alone, which is adorned with al- 
legorical paintings, cost eight hundred gui- 
neas. The sides of the room are enriched 
also with paintings and sculpture, with the 
addition of many detached pictures of 
horses which were famous in their day for - 
their exploits on the turf. 

The annual aggregate value of the 
horses and other property which is sold at 
this Repository is very great. ‘ They 
consist,” says the Microcosm of London, 
“‘ chiefly of saddle-horses, coach-horses, 
hunters, and race-horses. Ihe value of 
saddle-horses, warranted sound, without 
fault or blemish, extends from forty to two 
hundred guineas; a good pair of coach- 
horses, from one hundred and fifty to four 
hundred guineas; excellent hunters ave- 
rage about three hundred and fifty pounds, 
and race-horses about fifteen hundred. 
One of the most celebrated horses in his 
time, well known by the name of High- 
flyer, was purchased by Mr. Richard Tat- 
tersall, the founder of this establishment, 
for two thousand five hundred guineas.” 

Cart and agricultural horses are seldom 
offered at this place, as the purchasers who 
attend here are devoted rather to the pur- 
suit of pleasure than of business. 
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THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 


By Epwazp Portwimn: 
CHAPTER XXX. 
On one of his visits to Folkestone, Wal- 
dron, who had behaved with great courage 


‘in the affair of March, pleaded his services 


as a recommendation for his sanction to a 
union with the fair Margaret, to which 
Cumlin lent an unwilling ear. In fact, 
since the cricket match in which Edmund 
Poynder had behaved with such dignity 
and courage, he repented having given his 
consent to Waldron’s union with his daugh- 
ter. If he cculd recall his promise with 
honour, he would, but that was impossible. 
He assented to the desire of James to plead 


his suit at the desire of M: et; at the 
same time, he devoutly wished him to be 
rejected. Poynder had coiled himself about 


the best affections of the old man, and he 
would have felt happy in entrusting the 
future felicity of his child to his keeping. 
Of this Margaret was ignorant, and she 
mourned in secret over blighted hopes. 
She had not seen Edmund since the memo- 
rable cricket-match; she had received her 
portrait, done by his hands, and although 
it displayed her rare beauty with a mas- 
ter’s hand, yet she valued it only as the 
production of the mind of one she idolised, 
She heard of the oppression of his parent, 
and the departure from his native home, 
with consternation, and although ignorant 
of his residence, she felt a melancholy 
pleasure mm discoursing with any one on 
the merits of the painter. The honest 
friendship that Waldron professed for Ed- 
mund was the ready passport to the pre- 
sence of Margaret, who, since the fatal af- 
fray at Seabrook, had sought solitude and 
retirement as_a relief to her wounded spi- 
rit. When, then, James Waldron, armed 
with the permission of her father to plead 
his suit, waited on her one afternoon, he 
found her melancholy and subdued. After 
a oe common-place observations, James 
said, 

“TI have this day heard from Poynder, 
who has enclosed a note for you, Mar- 

ret.’’ 

The pale face of the smuggler’s daugh- 
ter became suffused with © bright blush; 
her dark eyes emitted glances which, when 
compared to her listlessness previously to 
the name of Edmund being mentioned, was 
like lightning irradiating Cimmerian dark- 
ness. With a trembling hand she received 
the epistle, and be: James to excuse 
her, and retired. aldcon regarded his 
promised bride with astonishment, and from 
her conduct when Poynder’s' name was 
mentioned, a suspicion was mixed with it 
that she cherished for him a warmer senti- 


ment than mere friendship. He started as 
if an adder had stung him; his eyebrows 
contracted, and ‘he pa the room with 
rapid strides. A demon had taken. posses- 
sion of his heart, and similar to all created 
beings who have truly loved, he felt what 
no earthly writer, not even our own im- 
mortal me rr Pmt can pourtray. No! the 
passion of jealousy may be called an un- 
just feeling—a selfish sentiment—a mad- 
ness—stupidity; it may be assimilated to 
the best and the worst feelings of human 
nature, but no one can describe its first 
horrid impression on the heart. Its effects 
may be daily witnessed, but the reality of 
the bitter hell within cannot be analysed. 
It assumes as many varieties as there are 
temperaments, and in all it exhibits man 
below the brute creation. Therefore we 
will not attempt to analyse the feelings of 
Waldron as he the room of the 
smuggler .on that eventful day. About 
half an hour elapsed, and Margaret ap- 
ared, radiant with smiles, insolent in 
appiness; so thought James. The young 
man gazed on her with a jaundiced expres- 
sion, in which gall predominated. 

“I am happy, Miss Cumlin,” remarked 
Waldron, when the lady resumed her seat 
by the window, “ to be the bearer of a let- 
ter which — to chase away your me- 
lancholy and abstraction. I am certain 
the writer would be a happy man could he 
witness the contrast his note has pro- 
duced.” 

Margaret raised her beautiful eyes, 
whose brightness was. yet dimmed with 
weeping, and on Waldron with sur- 
prise, as she slowly, but with great preci- 
sion, uttered— , 

“Tam greatly obliged to you, Mr. Wal- 
dron, for your kindness in handing a letter 
from our mutual friend. I shall not con- 
ceal the pleasure I experience in again 
hearing of his welfare, nor shall I attempt 
to disguise from you that I feel a deep in- 
terest in the fate of your friend. Waidron, 
I have known you for many Anse res- 
pected, and once thought I could have been 
your happy and contented wife; hear me, 
sir—I owe it to you and to myself to be 
thus explicit. This letter has arrived at a 
moment, of all others, the most important 
to my future fate. You appear here to-day 
to ask my consent to our union—you per- 
ceive I know all. To save you from need- 
less pain, 1 introduce the subject myself. 
I will own that I respect and esteem you 
highly ; that until I saw Poynder—start 
not—I: should have accepted your hand, 
but I knew not my own heart then. Ido 
now. I promised once to be your bride; 
my father has also given his word that if I 
loved you I should have given: you m 
hand. James, I do not love you as a wife 
should love her husband, and E never can. 











Another passion occupies my heart, and if 
I give you a right over my person, yet m 
every thought and feeling will be de 
Do not suppose I say all this to deny your 
right to demand me in marriage. No, 
Waldron! I admit the obligation, and the 
sacredness of the promise made you by 
my father; therefore, James, if you, after 
this explanation, persist in your right, I 
shall obey and be your bride.” 

The energy and feeling with which Mar- 
garet delivered her sentiments, the ear- 
nestness and truthfulness of her accents 
and gesticulation, struck James dumb with 
cor flicting emotions, but his generous na- 
ture triumphed over all base considera- 
tions; he rose, and approached the beauti- 
ful creature with powerful feeling, as he 
faltered— 

“ Margaret, your statement is candid, 
although it rings the death-knell of my 
happmess. Oh! tell me, and truly, did 
Poynder ever propose for you? does he 
love you?” . 

“ He never has; and more, I do not 
know whether he cherishes for me any 
warmer sentiment than friendship.” 

“ Good, I thought so; he is an honour- 
able and an excellent young man, and if 
he loves you, you shall not be long asunder 
while James Waldron lives to bring you 
together, although your meeting and union 
break my heart. I cannot accept a lifeless 
inanimate form without a heart; I here re- 
turn your promise. I shall see your fa- 
ther, and request him to forgive me for de- 
elining his alliance. I shall then repair to 
London, and seek an interview with Poyn- 
der, and state, as a friend, what I think. 
Farewell, sweet Margaret! Your candour 
has made me miserable, yet I shall never 
cease to be your friend.” 

Saying which, the youth kissed Miss 
Cumlin’s hand, and rushed from the house, 
leaving Margaret drowned in tears of hap- 
piness for her release, her heart beating 
with gratitude and admiration for the ho- 
nourable and manly bearing of her re- 
jected lover. 

CHAPTER XXX}. 

The war which commenced at the con- 
clusion of the first French revolution with 
most of the great powers of Europe, and in 
which England expended her best blood 
and treasure—a war that shook the worn- 
out dynasties of Europe to ashes, and ex- 
terminated five or six millions of human 
lives to the ambition of a few despots—a 
war that placed adventurers on old thrones 
—had now terminated on the blood-stained 
plains of Waterloo. The exterminator and 
scourge of his race now inhabited a nar- 
row sea-girt isle, fifteen hundred miles 
from any continent, chained to a rock where 
he had time to reftect on his horrid crimes 
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committed against civil, political, and so# 
cial liberty. This man met a fate too mild 
for such a renegade and butcher. Thus 
reflected Cumlin, when the news of the lit- 
tle corporal’s defeat and imprisonment 
reached him. While the morbid excite- 
ment existed which war always creates, an 
artificial prosperity was maintained. High 
rices were obtained for produce of all 
riptions, whether manufacturing or 
agricultural. The price of grain was enor- 
mous, which arose from the enactment of 
a corn law, and from deficient harvests and 
the closing of the ports of the continent 
against us. Thus the population of the 
country was drawn from it and extermi- 
nated, and the evils of war were not felt 
amongst the people, who were heavily 
taxed to support our aggressions on a fo- 
reign enemy. If the people paid largely 
to the support of the state, they were not 
then suffering from want of employment, 
and consequently were not starving. It is 


true that our debt had arrived to the enor- 


mous amount of a thousand millions of 
pounds; yet we were not indebted to any 
country for one shilling. Our own re- 
sources were adequate to this unparalleled 
ee and cheerfully did the capital- 
ists of England advance their cash to en- 
slave their own —— and the people 
of other nations. en Napoleon was 
fairly caged at St. Helena, our troops re- 
turned, and were pensioned or disbanded. 
Then commenced those frightful social 
evils, the consequences of which will be 
felt for centuries to come. Then the go- 
yernment of the day endeavoured to pro- 
tect trade and agriculture, and the surplus 
sailors that were not required in the ser- 
vice were drafted off as a band for the pre- 
vention of smuggling. From the mouth of 
the Thames to Portsmouth, of which we 
write, the coast blockade was established, 
consisting of men that had seen service, 
and not at all particular respecting ,the 
lives or liberties of the inhabitants. In 
every man they saw a smuggler, and the 

were placed on the coast to prevent an il- 
licit traffic. Little discrimination was ex- 
ercised in the execution of their duty, and 
the insults and cruelty perpetrated on un- 
offendin aceable people of the coast 
were of Saily occurrence. In the early days 
of this —— nt meni it was ex- 
eos pm wea ‘or any person to ap- 
pear a bor daylight on the noire if they 
did have the pena Fr enjoy the sea+ 
breezes, they were liable to a fiery word, 
a blow -with a cutlass, or a pistol-ball. It 
was during this reign of terror amongst 
the denizens of the coast, that the smug- 
gler band was summoned by their leader 
to meet at the chamber for ial busi- 
ness. The chamber and house were 
crammed with eager and expectant women 
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on the memorable eveni Cumlin had 
arrived a few hours previously from France, 
and appeared amongst his men with a 
countenance indicative of some stern re- 
sulve. When he took his seat, there was 
an attempt at a cheer, which was effective- 
ly checked by Gettings. The smuggler 
rose to address the assembly amidst the 
most profound silence. After enumerating 
the advantages that had accrued to the 
band from their traffic, he with bitter sar- 
casm alluded to the hypocrisy of the law- 
makers and landed gentry, who, while with 
their left hands they supported the contra- 
bandists, yet, in order to stand well with 
the country generally, they assisted the 
government in its attempts to check — 
gling, or to annihilate it altogether. He 
then alluded to the possibility of smugglin 
being checked, which he perfectly p= to | 
in, with the enormous force stationed on 
the coast, assisted by the war ship Rami- 
lies, which had just arrived in the Downs, 
commanded by a Scotchman named Jock 
M‘Cullum. Although this might be the 
case, yet smuggling would be carried on 
through other channels, indirectly, if not 
directly. This he prophesied would be 
the case. Now he had intended never 
more to lead his brave band into danger, 
but it should not be asserted that he 
flinched in the hour of danger, or that the 
government had by a stroke of pelicy made 
a coward of him. They had offered a re- 
ward for him, dead or alive; but he had 
araded the streets of Folkstone in broad 
Haylight, without any friends excepting 
his body guard (here he touched the hilt 
of his rapier, with a meaning smile), and 
not one man had been found to earn the 
reward of the government (great gy 
He called them together, to say that he 
desired their assistance for one venture 
more (renewed applause), for the benefit 
of the disabled and men, and the 
widows and children of those who had re- 
cently died of the wounds received at Sea- 
brook, although he believed the Lapwings 
and the pron, had but little the best of 
the fray (hear, hear). The officers struck 
the first blow, and woe to those who strike 
the first, in the last expedition in which 
he should be engaged in. Circumstances 
had occurred respecting his private affairs, 
which imperatively called him to his native 
land. e traitor Napoleon’s power was 
annihilated for ever, and the fall of that 
military despot had materially altered his 
fortunes. But although he should not af- 
ter the next “run” be with them in per- 
son, yet his best wishes for their welfare 
and happiness should ever be breathed by 
him most ae (immense cheering). 
He had ordered and paid for one thousand 
ankers of brandy; these he gave to the 
band, with his parting blessing. They will 


arrive next week in three 1 . and 
your lieutenant, Mr. Gettings, will arrange 
as he always does, and judiciously too 
(hear, hear), the details of our last venture 
together. implored the band to ob- 
serve caution; it was now more necessary 
than ever, since those hell-hounds the re 
fuse of the navy of England have been 
placed on that devoted coast. The smug- 

ler then said: “It is also my parting in- 
junction that you observe strict obedience 
to orders, not only before, but on the 
eventful night in question (hear, hear). 
Recollect you have no pigmy force to cope 
with, but able, experienced, and disci- 

ined seamen—men who have won im- 
mortal honour in scenes of mortal strife on 
the shores of ee lands, and who are 
now di the government of Eng- 
land by being Placed to protect a few on 
nopolists—leviathans in commerce. If 
these heroes mean mischief, strike not a 
blow, fire not a ball. If they are the ag: 
gressors, then ——” (and the speaker's 
eye again emitted that fearful glare which 
had caused many men in a e- field, 
and on the decks of many a gallant ves- 
sel, to retire in mortal fear from one they 
sup to be more than man. Those in 
the band who had not seen him thus ex- 
cited started from their seats in terror, 
and those who had witnessed his darin 
bravery in the affair at Seabrook smi 
in triumph at the fierce valour that charac- 
terised the mysterious being before them) 
—‘ then,” cried the smuggler in a voice of 
thunder, “ my bright rapier” —he un- 
sheathed the glittering steel — “ shall 
gleam amongst you, and lead you on to 
victory.” 

The band were electrified at this ad- 
dress, delivered with great energy and 
self-possession, until he arrived at the con- 
clusion; then the wonted fire of his fierce 
nature agitated him, and that phenomenon 
which, once seen, could never be forgotten, 
was presented to an astonished audience. 
When the men recovered from their won- 
der, they indulged themselves in wild 
shouts of applause for some minutes. 
Having given vent to their excitement, 
they mesaget to i“ —— for their next 

usiness, when the chair appeared empty. 
Cumlin had di trom the canis. 
Gettings, after intimating that the band 
should have timely notice of the next 
“ run,” disa 

When the smuggler retired, he walked 
hastily to his dwelling, where, after having 
tenderly embraced his daughter, he ehang- 
ed his dress for a seaman’s. On his brow 
he placed a glazed low crowned hat, on 
which could be discerned the word “ Ra- 
milies.” He briefly informed —— of 
his future plans, and was - sho after 
joined by Gettings; and again sulieating 
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his. beloved child, they departed. About 
two hours after, a light skiff with her sails 
set shot. out from Roundown with one soli- 
tary being in it; she was painted white, 
and glided over the waters with great ra- 
pidity, like a thing with life. The boat 
was bound for St. Maloes, and the being 
was the smuggler. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

The commander of the good ship Rami- 
lies was @ seaman of some experience, and 
had seen service amongst those islands in 
the West Indies which were and are occa- 
sionally the haunts of pirates. Jock M‘Cul- 
lum, as ho was familiarly called, was a 
stalwart man, a good sailor, and a rigid 
disciplinarian. He was commander of the 
coast from Margate to Dungeness, and all 
the blockade were under his orders. Two 
cutters cruised between these points, armed 
to their tonnage, manned by experienced 
seamen. All great men have their favour- 
ites, and Jock had his, in the shape of a 
little cringing, cowardly fellow named Joe 
Lilliput. This fellow was employed to 
perform any sneaking job, such as peering 
into hen-roosts, or lying on his back, as if 
dead, under the windows of honest citi- 
zens, to listen to their domestic history. 
But his principal occupation was being em- 
ployed as a spy, for which his habitual 
cunning peculiarly fitted him. But Joe 
had one failing — an attachment to strong 
waters—which had become a part and par- 
cel of his nature. In the dead of night 
tkis little apology of a man would steal 
into the stores, and there lay with a pipe, 
sucking the cognac from a hole which he 
had bored, until inebriety would destroy 
the little that was immortal in his nature, 
and leave all that was brutal behind. Joe 
was about five feet two inches in height, 
with a rubicond visage and a swaggering 

it. Hie little grey eyes constantly twin- 
iiled with malice and cunning, whether 
drunk or sober, but as he was continually 
inebriated, perhaps the phenomena ought 
to be ascribed to is right cause. It was 
said that Joe had nade a mistake in early 
life, in one of our inland counties, by ap- 

ropriating the contents of a hen-roost as 

is own; if this be true, it accounted for 
his strange predilection while coxswain to 
the Ramilies, This nondescript was, then, 
the favourite of Jock M‘Cullum, and em- 
ployed by him in all secret missions where 
foxish cunning was required. On the me- 
morable evening on which Cumlin appeared 
before his band, this fellow, dremel as one 
of the fishermen of the port, was actively 
employed in the front room of the Che- 
quers discussing a glass of grog and smok- 
ing his pipe. His cunning was on the 
alert; he perceived the far-famed smuggler 


enter and leave the house, and gathered 
from the company that another venture 
was to be run. This was news for his 
master. When Gettings returned from his 
attendance on Cumlin, he entered the 
chamber, and the emissary of Captain 
Jack staggered after him. On perceiving 
a stranger in the passage, the lieutenant 
turned and caught Joe by the collar, and, 
in no gentle mood, requested to know his 
business. The little coward stuttered and 
trembled, but did not utter auything intel- 
ligible. Gettings thrust him forth from 
the passage, shut the door, and retired. 
The cunning spy, however, nothing daunt- 
ed, persevered, in order to ascertain the 
day that this venture was to take place, 
but he could not satisfy his curiosity, so, 
like many better men, he, with true 
drunken gravity, thought he would guess. 
With this determination he departed from 
the Chequers, and leaped into a boat, which 
poor him to the saprving in the offing. 
In due time he arrived in the Downs, where 
he reported to his superior that another 
venture was to be run beyond Hythe, and 
on the next Thursday. Here there were 
two inventions, but, nevertheless, Jock’s 
eyes glistened with pleasure as he mut- 
tered, 

“ T shall then meet this celebrated devil 
or man from whom so many shrink with 
foolish terror. Ah, Cumlin! I shall be 
more than a match for you and your myr- 
midons.” 

The sarees placed brandy before his 
spy, and then commenced making prepara- 
tions to defeat so renowned a — 
Singularly enough, the inventions of Joe 
were strictly correct; the boats were to be 
stranded beyond the port of Hythe, and 
the kegs to be carried across the marshes 
to the neighbcurhood of Lympne. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PALIMPSEST OF THE BRAIN. 
The fleeting accidents of man’s life, and 
its external shows, may indeed be irrelate 
and incongruous: but the organising prin- 
ciples which fuse into harmony, and gather 
about fixed predetermined centres, what- 
ever heterogeneous elements of life may 
have accumulated from without, will not 
permit the grandeur of human unity 
greatly to be violated, or its ultimate re- 
= to be troubled in the retrospect from 
lying moments, or from other great con- 
vulsions. Such a convulsion js the struggle 
of ual suffocation, as in drowning; 
and, in the original “ Opium Confessions,” 
I mentioned a case of that nature commu- 
nicated to me by a lady from her own 
childish: expericnce. The lady is still 
living, though now of unusually great age; 
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and I may. mention, that amongst her faults 
never was numbered any levity of principle, 
or carelessness of the most scrupulous ve- 
racity; but, on the contrary, such faults as 
arise from austerity, too harsh, perhaps, 
and gloomy—indulgent neither to others 
nor herself; and, at the time of relating 
this incident, when already very old, she 
had become religious to scepticism. Ac- 
cording to my present belief, she had com- 
pleted her ninth year, when playing at the 
side of a solitary brook, she fell into one 
of its deepest pools. Eventually, but after 
what lapse of time nobody ever knew, she 
was saved from death by a farmer, who, 
riding in some distant lane, had seen her 
rise to the surface; but not till she had de- 
scended within the abyss of death, and 
looked into its secrets, as far, perhaps, as 
ever human eye can have looked that had 
permission toreturn. Ata certain age of 
this descent, a blow seemed to strike her— 
phosphoric radiance sprang forth from her 
eye-balls, and immediately a mighty thea- 
tre expanded within her brain. In a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, every 
act—every design of her past life lived 
again—arraying themselves not as @ suc- 
cession, but as parts of a co-existence. 
Such a light fell upon the whole path of her 
life backwards into the shades of infancy, 
as the light, perhaps, which wrapt the des- 
tined apostle on his rvad to Damascus. 
Yet that light blinded for a season; but 
her’s poured celestial vision upon the brain, 
so that her consciousness became omnipre- 
sent at one moment to every feature in the 
infinite review. This anecdote was treated 
sceptically at the time by some critics. 
But besides that it has since been confirmed 
by other experiences essentially the same, 
reported by other parties in the same cir- 
cumstances who had never heard of each 
other, the true point for astonishment is 
not the simultaneity of arrangement under 
which the past events of life—though in 
fact successive—had formed their dread 
line of revelation. This was but a second- 
ary phenomenon; the deeper lay in the 
resurrection itself, and the possibility of 
resurrection for what had so long slept in 
the dust. A pall, deep as oblivion, had 
been thrown by life over every trace of 
these experiences; and yet, suddenly, at a 
silent command, at the signal of a blazing 
rocket sent up from the brain, the pall 
draws up, and the whole depths of the 
theatre are exposed. Here was the greater 
mystery: now this mystery is liable to no 
doubt; for it is repeated, and ten thousand 
times repeated by opium, for those who are 
its martyrs. Yes, reader, countless are the 
a handwritings of — or joy 
which have inscribed themselves succes- 
sively on the palimpsest of your brain; and 
like the annual leaves of aboriginal forests, 


or the undissolving snows on the Himalaya, 
or light falling ~—— light, the endless 
strata have covered up each other in for- 
tfulness. But by the hour of death, but 
fever, but by the ings of opium, 
all these can revivein strength. They are 
not dead, but sleeping. — De Quincy. 





THREE DAYS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY J.B. 
(Continued from page 143.) 

Men and women of hoary hairs were there, 
with such thoughts, it may be hoped, as 
their vears invite. Such was the congre- 
gation, consisting of thousands—a host of 
preachers, of different denumications, was 
there, all of whom itinerant, and conse- 
quently have but little to expect from pe- 
cuniary support and less from the pre- 
scribed reverence and influence, which can 
only —_ to a stated minister, find at 
once that everything depends upon the cul- 
tivation of popular talents. None but one 
who has seen can imagine how profanely 
they have understood what produces. ef- 
fect, and how well they have practised 
upon it. Zeal those preachers must have 
for their cause, mixed, perhaps imper- 
ceptibly, with a species of earthly ambition, 
and the latent emulation and pride of our 
natures, and other motives, which uncon- 
sciously influence, more or less, the most 
sincere and the disinterested, the desire of 
distinction among their contemporaries and 
their brethren, and a reaching struggle for 
the fascination of popularity, goad them on 
to study all the means and arts of winning 
the people. 


Some men there, possessed of rude, bois- . 


terous, and unlettered eloquence, whose 
fame had travelled before them, waiting an 
opportunity to make the woods echo with 
their vehement declamations; others were 
there who had proclaimed the gospel, as 
pIgrims of the cross from the remotest 
north of their vast country, to the shores of 
the Mexican gulf, and ready to utter 
the words, the feelings, and the expe- 
rience, which they had treasured up in a 
travelling ministry of fifty years, and 
whose accents, trembling with age, still 
more impressive than their words, an- 
nounce that they will soon travel and preach 
no more on earth. — Such were the 
preachers. 

I entered the religious city about five in 
the evening, the time of least excitement, 
for, with the exception of a few hours, 
morning and evening, the whole week, 
night and day, is spent in preaching or 
singing. Opposite the entrance, at the far 
side of the area, was @ large platform, 
roofed. with boards, fur the preachers; in 
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front of the platform, only much lower, 
there was an orchestra for the singers; 
ther a rectangular space on the ground, 
feneed with rails and covered with straw; 
the remainder of the enclosed ground was 
nearly filled with seats, formed of planks, 
with stakes drove into the ground. The 
multitudes with the highest animation of 
social fellings, added to the general enthu- 
siasm of expectation, passed from tent.to 
tent, and interchanged apostolic greetings, 
and. embraces, = talked of the coming 
night’s solemnities; their coffee and tea 
were prepared, and their supper: finished. 
Lamps were hung on lines among the 
branches of the trees, and the effect of 
their glare upon the ‘surrounding forest 
was as magic. The scenery of the most 
brilliant theatre in the world is a painting 
only for children compared with it. By 
this time the moon (for they take thought 
to — the meeting at the proper time 
of the moon, by having notices circulated 
two or three months previous) began to 
show its disc above the dark summits of 
the distant mountains, and a few stars 
could be seen glimmering through the 
branches at intervals. The whole consti- 
tuted a temple worthy of the Great First 
Cause; meantime the preachers ascend the 

platform. An old map, ina dress of the 

uaintest simplicity, came forward, wiped 
the Gust from his spectacles, and in a 
voice of suppressed emotion, gave out a 

hymn, of which the whole assembly could 

notice the words, and an air in which 
every voice could join. The heart must be 
hard, indeed, that would not thrill as the 
song was heard, “like the sound of man 
waters,” echoing among the hills and val- 
leys. Such are the scenes—the associations, 
and such the influence of external things 
upon a nature so “fearfully and wonder- 
fully” constituted as ours, that little effort 
is necessary on such a theme as religion, 
urged at such a place, under such circum- 
stances, to fill up the heart and the eyes. 
The hoary orator told of God, of eternity, 
judgment to come, and all that were likely 
to impress on their minds the awful res- 
ponsibility of not giving up their hearts 
and minds to the service of the Great 
Creator during their short sojourn in this 
vale of tears. He spoke of his experience, 
his toils and travels, his persecutions, and 
welcomes, and how many he had seen in 
hope, in peace, and triumph, gathered to 
their fathers; and when he spoke of the 
short space that remained to him, his only 
regret was, that he could no more pro- 
claim, in the silence of death, the mercies 
of his crucified Redeemer. 

There was no need of the studied trick 
of oratory to, produce, in such a place, the 
deepest movements. of the heart. No 
wonder, us the speaker paused to dash the 
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glittering moisture from his own eye, that 
his audience were dissolved in tears or 
uttering the exclamations of penitence. 

Nor is it a cause of admiration, that 
many who prized themselves on an esti- 
mation of higher intellect, and a nobler in- 
sensibility pm the crowd, caught the in- 
fectious feeling, and became women and 
children in their turn, and though they 
came to “mock remained to pray,” for 
this was the theme of earnest discussion, 
reviewing, comparison, and intense in- 
terest. 

However, this state of things did not 
continue; a more exciting, enthusiastic 
preacher succeeded; his first aim was to 
excite the feelings, with his voice pitched 
upon the tones, and his utterance fill- 
ed with that awful judgment, to which 
every string of the human heart ever res- 

onds, and while the woods reverberated 

is vehement declamations, his audience 
were alternately dissolved in tears, awed 
to profound feeling, or falling into spasms. 
Only the latter class: were said to have got 
religion, and they were carried, without 
distinction, to age or sex, to the pen. In 
less than half an hour upwards of one 
hundred were in the straw; some tore 
their hair, others their garments, some 
moaned heavily, while others shrieked 
bitterly, and a scene of the utmost confu- 
sion ensued. Amidst this uproar, I was 
able to distinguish the following exclama- 
tions:—“ Will you come? will you come? 
justnow?” “ Yes, I will come—yes, I will 
come. Just now—just—just now.” “ Bro- 
ther, pray with me.” “ Now expect it.” 
“ O! come down on me?” “ Let the Lord 
open your understanding; I claim you as 
mine; shout and roar; we are gaining 
ground.” “Sing Hallelujah, &c.” 

These excitements, or, in religious par- 
lance, awakenings, increased beyond de- 
scription ; from the sublime they be- 
came the ridiculous —the whole was 
worthy the pencil of Maclise. I quit- 
ted this tun and took a survey of the 
rear of the tents, behind each of which 
there was a fire, attended by badly clad 
slaves, that were afraid to speak, knowing 
I was a stranger from the questions I put. 
Describing another circle with a greater 
radius, I encountered many whites, by 
whom religion was but little minded, and 
morality altogether forgotten. I left the 
camp meeting, and directed my steps 
towards my lodging, through tortuous paths 
and by-roads, which were well calculated 
to distract a stranger by their perplexity 
and intricacy, particularly at night. 

However, [ arrived safe at two o’clock 
in the morning; had a few hour’s sleep, 
and left for Havre-de-Grace on board the 
Leannans steamer tug, with twenty-two 
large canal boats dragging after her. Our 
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rate of sailing was slow, and being the only 
cabin passenger, I had ample time to me- 
ditate on the romantic tacle of the 
previous night. Here I shall venture to 
offer my protest against those canting hy- 
pocritical advocates of truth, morality, and 
virtue, who treat these subjects as market- 
able commodities; the ready disposal of 
which requires an occasional puff at their 
hands. They offer that which ought to be 
above all price, as something of which 
themselves have a large stock on hand, 
thereby lessening its intrinsic value, and 
discount what ought to be above par. 

The state of Delaware is divided into 
three counties, Kent and Sussex to the 
south, and Newcastle to the north. 

The two southern counties are level, but 
in the northern part of Newcastle county, 
hills of considerable elevation occur. One 
of the most remarkable features in the na- 
tural geography of the state, is the noted 
swamp, situate on the summit of the main 
ridge, from which the water flows into both 
the Chesapeake Bay on the west, and De- 
laware on the east. 

We sailed down Rock Creek into Elk 
river, crossed a portion of the Chesapeake 
Bay, and came into the mouth of the river 
Susquehanna, to Havre-de-Grace. Here 
the railroad from Philadelphia to Balti- 
more crosses the Susquehanna; the train 
does not cross, but the luggage cars and 
passengers are brought over in an enor- 
mous steam-boat. This is an inconsider- 
able place, with about one hundred houses, 
dispersed over a considerable extent. The 

rincipal buildings are O'Neil’s banking- 

ouse, and the United States hotel. This 
establishment afforded no refreshment, 
when I visited it, but peaches, for, in the 
phraseology of the place, it had gone to 
“ tarnation smash.” There were nine or ten 
other respectable brick built houses; but 
inns seemed scarce, for I could not get ac- 
commodated for the night, neither was 
there any train for Baltimore that evening, 
but. a luggage one. In one of those im- 
mense things, like what horses are stored 
to in England, sitting on a box, with the 
two side doors open, I set off for Baltimore, 
paying, at the same time, as much as if in 
the regular car. 

There were a many schooners and 
other small craft here, in the coal and wood 
trade. The place of landing is very in- 
commodious, and the town small and irre- 
gular. 

Up the river, on the eastern side, at 
about a mile and a half distance, I could 
discern the town Port Deposit; opposite 
which there is an island and a wooded 
pa. crossing the ee: The 
canal boats that come from Havre-de- 

- Grace, entered another canal at this place, 
which, I believe, is destined to overcome 
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the rapids of the Susquehanna above Port 


— 

tis well known that Maryland is divided 
in two parts by Chesapeake Bay, called 
the eastern and western shores. The in- 
habitants near to the margin of this great 
bay are liable to severe attacks of bilious 
fever and ague, in the summer and full 
months; but nature has her own way in 
balancing advan and disadvantages 
over the globe, and those people find suffi- 
cient reasons, on comparing their section 
of country with others, to be satisfied with 
their lot. . 

The country on either side of the road is 
level, the soil apparently sterile, and has 
received little improvement from human 
industry. On arriving within @ mile and 
a quarter from Baltimore depét, the engine 
was detached, and two horses put to each 
car, in the same way as the trains are 
brought out of Philadelphia. 

I mention this circumstance on account 
of the little time this system of horsing 
occupies. 

The whole distance from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore, accounted ninety-five miles, is 
generally travelled in four and a half hours, 
including stoppages; two horses being suf: 
ficient for a carriage containing seventy~ 
two passengers. my way to the Ex- 
change hotel, the first thing that attracted 
me was a notice for the sale of four slaves, 
to be sold by auction on the morrow; 
among them was described “a yellow girl, 
aged seventeen, handsome and well made.” 
This seemed, for a short time, a mystery 
to me, what ap could have to do 
with a slave? but I afterwards learned, 
to my astonishment, that a handsome negro 
girl brought a higher price than an ordi- 
nary one, for reasons the most disgusting. 

he Baltimore papers were full of suc’ 

advertisements. I give here one of the 

many, which will show to what extent the 

slave trade flourishes, even in liberal en- 

lightened Baltimore :— ' 
CASH FOR NEGROES. 

Tue highest prices-will at all times 

be given for NEGROES OF BOTH 

SEXES that are -slaves for life and 

ood titles. My office is in Pratt-street, 

‘0. 85, between Sh and Howard 
Streets, where myself or my -agent, 
M. Wilson, can be seen at all wy 

rsons having Negroes to se 
woul peers to we me iat bro 

of them, as Tam always buy- 
ing and forwarding to the Now Or- 

a _—- T will also et and 

ee =e at twenty-five cents 
oak per day, and forward them to any 
southern part, at the request of the 
owner. My establishment is large, 
comfortable, and airy, and all above 
ground, and kept in’ complete order, 
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with a large yard for exercise, and is 
the strongest and most splendid build. 
ing of the kind in the United States. 
And as the character of my House and 
Yard is so completely established for 
strength, comfort, and cleanliness, and 
it being a place where I keep all my 
own, that I will not be accountable 
for the future for escapes of any kind 
from my Establishment.—Hore H. 
Statrer. Baltimore, Aug. 19, 1842. 


Well might Campbell say— 


** United States, your banner wears 
‘Two emblems—one of fame; 
Alas, the other that it bears, 
Reminds me of your shame. 
The white man's liberty, in types, 
Are blazoned by your stars, 
But what’s the meaning of your stripes ? 
They mean your negroes’ scars,” 





THE MAIDEN’S RESOLVE. 


Dost deem my love so light a boon, 
That thou may’st throw it idly by— 
As winds may waft a flower at noon, 
And leave it low at night to die? 


By all my spirit’s pain and strife— 

By all the hopes that now reward thee— 
Thy proudest boast in after life 

Shall be that I—that I ador’d thee! 


Not mine the brow to droop in grief— 
Not mine the’soul to pine alone: 

The pang, tho’ passionate, is brief— 
The doubt is o’er—the dream has flown. 


The love ofone so light of heart, 
Were scarcely worth one fond regret ; 
All is not lost although we part— 

The pearl in life’s cup sparkles yet. 


Some chords there are in love’s sweet lyre, 
Thy false hand knew not how to play ; 
Some gleams remain of feeling’s fire, 
Thou couldst not all my heart betray. 


TH! win a name from wayward fame, 
‘That thou shalt hear with fond regret ; 
The heart thy falsehood left to shame, 
Shall find some glorious solace yet. 


Yes! by this moment’s pain and strife— 

By all the vows I have restored thee— 
y dearest boast in after life 

Shall be, that I—that I ador’d thee' 





HERMAN MELVILLE. 

The above name sounds marvellously 
like the fanciful appellation of a hero of 
romance. It is, however, nothing of the 
kind, but 2 true cognomen, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Murray deems it necessary to require 
his authors to atone more euphonious 
names than those which they have had in 
common use; as Mr. Raphino Lacy, after 
the established fashion of the gentry of the 
stage, called his daughter Miss“ Delsey; 
and as the Hugginses, and Wigginses, and 
Bumpuses, have from time immemorial 
been in the habit of translating their pa- 
tronymics into Belville, Montgomery, and 
De Courcy. Herman Melville isan Ame- 
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rican, who finding himself at the Marque- 
sas islands, thought proper to desert from 
his ship with a companion named Toby. 

Preparatory to their start, the associates 
provided themselves with a few handfuls 
of midshipman’s nuts, some bread, tobacco, 
a few yards of cotton concealed in their 
trowsers, and several other trifles. Their 
adventures, though true, are not less 
striking than the fictitious incidents re- 
a by Crusoe and Quarll, which have 

n the delight of succeeding generations. 
Some brief specimens will please. It is to 
be borne in mind that in the Marquesas 
islands one tribe, called Typees, had the 
reputation of being cannibals. 

elville and his friend having got awa 
from the ship, made for a high ridge whic 
they saw at a distance; but on approach- 
ing, found they had to make their way 
through a cane or reed wood. These 
reeds, which were tall, 

“ Grew together as thickly as they could 
stand, and as tough and stubborn as so 
many rods of steel; and we perceived, to our 
chagrin, that they extended midway up 
the elevation we purposed to ascend. For 
& moment we gazed about us in quest of a 
more practicable route; it was, however, 
at once apparent that there was no resource 
but to pierce this thicket of canes at all 
hazards. We now reversed our order of 
march, |, being the heaviest, taking the 
lead, with a view of peng, path 
through the obstruction, while Toby fell 
into the rear. Two or three times I endea- 
voured to insinuate myself between the 
canes, and by dint of coaxing and bending 
them to make some progress; but a bull- 
frog might as well have tried to work a 
yr through the teeth of a comb, and 

gave up the attempt in despair. Half 
wild with meeting an obstacle we had so 
little anticipated, [ threw myself despe- 
rately against it, crushing to the ground 
the canes with which I came in contact; 
and rising to my feet again, repeated the 
action with like effect. Twenty minutes 
of this violent exercise almost exhausted 
me, but it carried us some way into the 
thicket; when Toby, who had been reap- 
ing the benefit of my labours by follow- 
ing close at my heels, proposed to become 
poinecr in turn, and accordingly passed 
ahead with a view of affording me a res- 
pite from my exertions. As, however, 
with his slight frame he made but bad 
work of it, 1 was soon obliged to resume 
my old place again. On we tviled, the 
—- starting from our bodies in 
floods, our limbs torn and lacerated with 
the splintered fragments of the broken 
canes, until we had proceeded perhaps 
as far as the middle of the brake, when 


suddenly it ceased raining, and the atmos- 
phere around us became close and sultry 
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beyond a gre The elasticity of the 
reeds, quickly recovering from the tempo- 
rary pressure of our bodies, caused them 
to spring back to their original position; 
so that they closed in upon us as we ad- 
vanced, and prevented the circulation of 
the little air which might otherwise have 
reached us. Besides this, their great 
height completely shut us out from the 
view of surrounding objects, and we were 
not certain but that we might have been 
going all the time in a wrong direction. 
atigued with my long-continued efforts, 
and panting for breath, I felt myself com- 
pletely incapacitated for any further exer- 
tion. I rolled up the sleeve of my frock, 
and squeezed the moisture it contained 
into my parched mouth. But the few 
drops I managed to obtain gave me little 
relief, and I sunk down for a moment with 
a sort of dogged apathy, from which I was 
aroused by Toby, who had devised a plan 
to free us from the net in which we had 
become entangled. He was laying about 
him lustily with his sheath-knife, loppin 
the canes right and left, like a reaper, an 
soon made quite a clearing around us. This 
sight reanimated me, and seizing my own 
knife, I hacked and hewed away without 
mercy. But alas! the farther we advanced, 
the thicker and taller, and apparently the 
more interminable, the reeds became. I 
began to think we were fairly snared, and 
had almost made up my mind that without 
a pair of wings we should never be able to 
escape from the toils, when all at once I 
discerned 2 peep of daylight through the 
canes on my right, and, communicated the 
joyful tidings to Toby, we both fell to with 
fresh spirit, and speedily opening a pas- 
sage towards it we found ourselves clear of 
perplexities, and in the near vicinity of the 
ridge. After resting for a few moments, we 
the ascent, and after a little vigorous 
climbing found ourselves close to its sum- 
mit. Instead, however, of walking along 
its ridge, where we should have been in 
full view of the natives in the vales be- 
neath, and at a point where they could 
easily intercept us were they so inclined, 
we cautiously advanced on one side, crawl- 
ing on our hands and knees, and screened 
from observation by the grass through 
which we glided, much in the fashion of 
@ couple of serpents. After an hour em- 
ployed in this unpleasant kind of locomo- 
tion, we started to our feet again, and per- 
sued our way boldly along the crest of the 
ridge. This salient spur of the lofty ele- 
vations that encompassed the bay rose with 
a sharp angle from the vallies at its base, 
and presented, with the exception of a few 
steep acclivities, the appearance of a vast 
inclined plain, sweeping down towards the 
sea from the heights in the distance. We 
had ascended it near the place of its ter- 


mination and at its lowest point, and now 
saw our routeto the mountains distinctly 
defined along its narrow crest, which was 
covered with a soft carpet of verdure, and 
was in many parts only a few feet wide. 
Elated with the success which had so far 
attended our enterprise, and invigorated 
by the refreshing atmosphere we now in- 
haled, Toby and I in high spirits were 
making our way rapidly along the ridge, 
when suddenly from the valleys below 
which lay on either side of us we heard 
the distant shouts of the natives, who had 
just descried us, and to whom our figures, 

— in bold relief against the sky, were 
plainly revealed. Glancing our eyes into 
these valleys, we perceived their savage in- 
habitants ‘euten to and fro, seemingly 
under the influence of some sudden alarm, 
and appearing to the eye scarcely bigger 
than so many pigmies; while their white 
thatched dwellings, dwarfed by the dis- 
tance, looked like baby-houses. As we 
looked down upon the islanders from our 
lofty elevation, we experienced a sense of 
security; feeling confident that, should 
they undertake a pursuit, it would, from 
the start we now had, prove entirely fruit- 
less, unless they followed us into the moun- 
tains, where we knew they cared not to 
venture.” 

Their supplies soon failed; they wanted 
shelter, and observing a path, they re- 
solved to fullow it wherever it might lead. 
Soon were the wanderers among foaming 
streams and gloomy rocks, and here they 
resolved to construct a temporary hut, to 
serve them for the night. A lively picture 
of their sufferings succeeds: 

“ This (the hut) we were obliged to build 
close to the foot of the cataract, for the cur- 
rent of water extended very nearly to the 
sides of the gorge. The few moments of light 
that remained we employed in coverin 
our hut with a species of broad-blad 
grass that grew in every fissure of the ra- 
vine. Our hut, if it deserved to be called 
one, consisted of six or eight of the 
straighest branches we could find laid 
obliquely against the steep wall of rock, 
with their lower ends within a foot of the 
stream. Into the space thus covered over, 
we managed to crawl, and disposed our 
wearied bodies as best we could. Shall I 
ever forget that horrid night? As for poor 
Toby, I could scarcely get a word out of 
him. It would have been some consolation 
to have heard his voice, but he lay shiver- 
ing the live-long night like a men afflicted 
with the palsy, with his knees drawn u 
to his head, while his back was suppo' 
against the dripping side of the rock. 
During this wretched night there seemed 
nothing wanting to complete the perfect 
misery of our condition. The rain de- 
scended in sueh torrents that our poor 
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shelter proved a mere mockery. In vain 
did I try to elude the incessant streams 
that poured upon me; by protecting one 
part I only ee another, and the water 
was continually finding some new openin 
through which to drench us. I have had 
many a — in the course of my life, 
and, in general, cared little about it; but 
the accumulated horrors of that night, the 
death-like coldness of the place, the ap- 
palling darkness, and the dismal sense of 
our forlorn: condition almost unmanned 
me.” 

. In traversing these wilds, they at length 
perceive human beings. The adventurers 
advance in cautious silence to gaze upon 
them. An interesting picture of two 
children of nature is then furnished: 

“They must have previously perceived 
us, and withdrawn into the depths of the 
wood to elude ourobservation. My mind 
was atonce made up. Dropping my staff, 
and tearing open the package of things we 
had brought from the ship, I unrolled the 
cotton cloth, and holding it in one hand 

lucked with the other a twig from the 
ualieg beside me, and telling Toby to fol- 
low my example, I broke through the co- 
vert and advanced, waving the branch in 
token of peace towards the shrinking forms 
before me. They were a boy and a girl, 
slender and graceful, and couiplately naked, 
with the exception of a slight girdle of bark, 
from which depended at opposite points 
two of the russet leaves of the bread-fruit 
tree. An arm of the boy, half screened 
from sight by her wild tresses, was thrown 
about the neck of the girl, while with the 
other he held one of her hands in his; and 
thus they stood together, their heads in- 
clined forward, catching the faint noise we 
made in our progress, and with one fvot 
in advance, as if half inclined to fly from our 
presence.” 

By the boy and girl they are introduced 
to the adult natives. Among the supposed 
cannibals their presence caused a great 
sensation. One scene we must transcribe, 
and then pause: 

“ Reclining upon our mats, we now held 
a kind of levee, giving audience to succes- 
sive troops of the natives, who introduced 
themselves to us by pronouncing their res- 
pective names, and retired in high good 
humour on receiving oursin return. Dur- 
ing this ceremony the greatest merriment 
prevailed, nearly every announcement on 
the part of the islacders being followed. by 
afresh sally of gaiety, which induced me 
to believe that some of them at least were 
innocently diverting the omg od at our 
expense, by bestowing upon themselves a 
string of absurd titles, of the humour of 
which we were cf course entirely ignorant. 
All this occupied about an hour, when the 
throng having a little diminished, I turned 
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to Mehevi and gave him to understand that 
we were in of food and sleep. Imme- 
diately the attentive chief addressed a few 
words to one of the crowd, who disap- 
peared, and returned in a few moments 
with a calibash of ‘ poee-poee,’ and two or 
three young cocoa-nuts stripped of their 
husks, and with their shells Partially bro- 
ken. We both of us forthwith placed one 
of these natural goblets to our lips, and 
drained it ina moment of the refreshing 
draught it contained. The poee-poee was 
then placed before us, and even famished 
as I was, I paused to consider in what 
manner to convey it to my mouth. This 
staple article of food among the Marquesas 
islanders is manufactured from the pro- 
duce of the bread-fruit tree. It somewhat 
resembles in its plastic nature our book- 
binders’ paste, is of a yellow colour, and 
somewhat tart to the taste. Such was the 
dish, the merits of which I was now eager 
to discuss. I eyed it wistfully for a mo- 
ment, and then unable any longer to stand 
on ceremony, plunged my hand into the 
yielding mass, and to the boisterous mirth 
of the natives drew it forth laden with the 
poee-poee, which adhered in lengthy 
strings to every finger. So stubborn was 
its consistency, that in conveying my 
heavily-freighted hand to my pce. the 
connecting links almost raised the calibash 
from the mats on which it had been placed. 
This display of awkwardness—in which, 
by-the-bye, Toby kept me company—con- 
vulsed the bystanders with uncontrollable 
laughter. soon as their merriment had 
somewhat subsided, Mehevi, motioning us 
to be attentive, dipped the fore finger of 
his right hand in the dish, and giving it a 
rapid and scientific twirl, drew it out coated 
smoothly with the preparation. With a 
second peculiar flourish he prevented the 

joee-poee from dropping to the ground as 

e raised it to his mouth, into which the 
finger was inserted and drawn forth per- 
fectly free from any adhesive matter. 
This performance was evidently intended 
for our instruction; so I again essayed the 
feat on the principles inculcated, but with 
very ill success. starving man, however, 
little heeds conventional proprieties, es- 
pecially on a South Sea Island, and accord- 
ingly Toby and I partook of the dish after 
our own clumsy fashion, beplastering our 
faces all over with the glutinous compound, 
and daubing our hands nearly to the 
wrist.” 


They were subsequently ed. with 
dishes, which are pronoun to have 
been “positively delicious,” and with to- 
bacco. The natives of the place curiously 
examined the limbs of the strangers. 
“They felt our skin,” says the writer, 
“much in the same way that a mercer 
would handle a remarkably fine piece of 
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satin; and some of them went so far in the 
investigation as to apply the olfactory 
organ.’ 





TRUST NOT. 


Trust not a maiden’s eye, 
Bright though it flashes 
Sparks of sweet silver light 
Beneath its lashes— 
{t will deceive you. 


Trast not a maiden’s smile, 
So soft and beaming ; 
The while her looks are sweet, 
Deceit she’s meaning, 
And will deceive you. 


Trust not a maiden’s voice 
Of honey’d sweetness ; 
Trust not though tears she shed, 
Trust not her weakness— 
She will deceive you. 


. Trust in a maiden’s heart, 
Strive till thou gain it; 
Perchance you win; till death 
You may retain it— 
>T will ne’er deceive you. 


Her eyes, her smile, her voice, 
With her heart she gives; 
Seek then the goal to win, 
Where bright honour lives, 
e’er to deceive you. 


W.B. A. 





Rebiew. 


New London Magazine. 

This miscellany continues to favour the 
public with articles of a highly readable 
character. They may be termed light, yet 
they are morally instructive, and well cal- 
culated to while away a tedious winter’s 
evening. An occasional scientific article 
might be introduced with advantage, as the 
mind relishes a change, and that change, 
in this case, should be either of an histo- 
rical or scientific nature. The “Last Bot- 
tle of Champagne,” the opening article in 
the number, is wordy, and lacks that vein 
of humour usually found in the papers of 
the editor. “ Evenings with our En lish 
Essayists” is characteristic of ary 
Gobbletop, and forms one of the most in- 
teresting papers in the number. “ A Gos- 
sip about Getting-up” has interest, and as 
such, we extract it:— 

A GOSSIP ABOUT GETTING UP. 

“*Life,’ says somebody, somewhere, 
‘is no more than a series of buttonings 
and unbuttonings,’ and truly,in one point 
of view, may that description be considered 
correct, with the aboriginal unclothed na- 
‘tives of uncivilised regions alone excepted. 
Getting up in the morning, and going to 
bed at night, constitute the two great 
epochs in the existence of many, varied 
only by an occasional episode in the sha 
of fresh garments and clean linen. The 
remainder of existence with your dull wit- 


‘make it soft, the 


less mortals being a mere blank, a mono- 
tonous routine of drudgery, from which it 
were bliss to get free. We know not what 
the rest of the world think about going to 
bed, but, for our own part, it is a practice 
which we never put in anni without 
having some very strange ts 
ing over us as we disrobe, of which the 
doubt of our ever waking again is not the 
least. Then comes the nestling down into 
a soft corner, to make it warm, the half- 
hour’s bout at 9 with the pillow to 
nking up of the bed- 
clothes to make them easy, and finally the 
ual relapsing off into a delicious, de- 
ightful, dreamless, slumber, the intensity 
of happiness during which seems too power- 
ful for the senses to measure; so they re- 
lapse into inanity too. This said going to 
bed, in some cases, indeed, becomes a 
struggle of no small difficulty. To leave 
the genial fireside for the cold bed-room, 
and terminate in blankets and oblivion the 
pleasures of an agreeable day, is a resigna- 
tion which requires a firm resolution to 
make. We have whilsome heard of sundry 
individuals whose condition may be briefly 
described as that wherein the preservation 
of the centre of gravity becomes doubly 
hazardous, who, being very strongly im- 
ressed with a Ae ory notion that the ab- 
uction of bemudded Wellingtons from the 
feet was an unnecessary exercise of the 
muscles, have deemed themselves perfectly 
justified in rolling into bed with their daily 
garments for companions—an idiosyncrasy 
which we simply record, without advanc- 
ing it as a precedent to be followed. If 
our schoolboy classics serve us ri uly, 
there should be in one of the Pretty scr 8 
of Virgil a passage which saith, ‘tot 
homines tot sententi#’—so many men, so 
many opinions; and upon nothing has hu- 
manity varied more greatly than upon the 
mode and manner of getting into bed. 
Some sidle up to the bed-post, and sneak 
in between the sheets, as if they were 
thoroughly ashamed of themselves; others 
tear asunder the bed curtains in a fit of 
frantic desperation, and plunge into the 
aperture then made, something after the 
fashion of Harlequin taking a leap through 
a scene in the pantomime, and one friend 
of ours in protested that he made an 
invariable practice of getting in at the bot- 
tom of the bed, by creating a kind of tun- 
nel beneath, and then burrowing under the 
bed-clothes like a rabbit. But Thomson, 
the poet, whose love of ‘Idleness’ he hath 
himself so beautifully recorded, could 
never endure even this trouble; for it is 
stated by one of his bi hers that, after 
his bed had been nate, ke pro- 
ceed most methodically to evolve the pro- 
cess of untucking, and that then grasping 
the extremity of the coverings convulsively 
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between his fingers, he would roll himself 
from the left side to the right, clothing and 


all, until the mammoth-like convolutions 
of sheet and counterpane suggested a com- 
parison between the poet and an unswath- 
ed Egyptian mummy. Well, then, here 
we are in bed, with a more intense respect 
than ever for that sepulchral inscription of 
‘requiescat in pace,’ and deluding our- 
selves into a belief that such moral reflec- 
tions as we have above advanced will more 
than extenuate the kind of dreamy dozi- 
ness into which we have fallen. The get- 
ting up, indeed, on these cold mornings 
becomes really a serious piece of business. 
Ugh! Ugh! To leave one’s warm, com- 
fortable bed—to brave the chilliness of the 
raw morning air—to abandon the billowy 
embrace of the heaving counterpane for 
the encircling frigidity of a clean—ahem! 
and to exchange the breath-warmed atmos- 
phere of your chamber, for the sleety, 
snowy, north-westerly blast outside, that 
cuts your body into an infinitesimal num- 
ber of small penne as you hasten to 
overtake at full speed the coach that is to 
convey you to the railway terminus. This 
is a portion of the miseries of life which, 
if any one of readers should say he has 
never exverienced, would cause us to re- 
spond, ‘Happy man be his dole!’ Just, 
too, as we have begun to indulge in a pleas- 
ing consciousness of .having got the bed to 
ourself—revelling in ample appreciation of 
the blessing of our absent ‘better half,’ 
we are most unreasonably asked, ‘Are 
you going to get up?’ We appeal—no— 
not to our brethren in bondage, because we 
should be sorry to run the risk of involv- 
ing them in a domestic difference, but to 
our beloved friends of bygone brotherhood, 
the bachelors; we appeal to them, whether 
a bed to one’s self, with a pile of pillows 
for two, remember, and a mass of super- 
abundant clothing’ on either side of us, 
does not, amount to such a luxury, on a 
winter’s morning, that no man who pos- 
sesses a proper sense of the blessings of 
existence can be expected to forego the 
possession of at a moment’s notice. ‘Of 
course not.’ To be sure—sensibly spoken, 
as the bachelorhood, on such _ points, 
always do speak—but alas! Mrs. ——- 
thinks differently. ‘Now, are you goin 
to get up?’ ‘Most decidedly.’ That’s 
what we all say, when J eernge upon & 
point that admits of no denial; yes, we are 
going to get up, but—it looks very cold 
out of the windows, and there is something 
so exceedingly pleasant in the sense of 
comfort, protection, and independence 
which one enjoys, in the contrast between 
the warmth within and the cold without 
(the morning’s compulsory ‘cold without,’) 
that really it would be a wanton act, aye, 
almost a brutal act of self-infliction, to 


forego such excessive happiness. ‘The 
shaving water is getting cold.’ Well—it has 
nothing else to do; and besides, the warmth 
of the water can easily be restored, even 
after all its caloric has gone; but there is 
no restoring the warmth that a human 
body must lose by suddenly being plunged 
into the cold air out of featherbed, sheets, 
and blankets. Ugh!—such an ordeal 
might be very wholesome for a Russian 
who has been used to plunge from hot 
baths into cold ones, but we English are a 
much more delicate and sensitive set of 
people—that is, the more refined and in- 
tellectual class of us, and authors—aye, 
authors——‘There’s that boy waiting be- 
low for copy.’ Well, but we are not up; 
people cannot be expected to write in bed, 
though one may lie and think, for all that. 
We have not written a line yet; and it 
would be foolish to attempt it till we have 
got the whole subject lithographed on the 
tablet of our brain, so that we can strike 
it off on paper ready for printing. There’s 
nothing like—(how that pillow keeps slip- 
ping away from us) there is nothing like 
a little morning’s reflection. Now, about 
ten minutes’ quiet thought, and then, after 
a-cup of Mocha and a muffin—but that 
shaving water is quite cold. ‘Always the 
way; you never will get up!’ There is no 
fear of that; but we should like to know 
what is the use of getting up when the 
water is not in a fit state to shave with? 
Eh!—gone—well, it is very obliging, but, 
really there was no hurry. That boy from 
the office must have some breakfast—boys 
can always eat two breakfasts on cold 
mornings. Well, it will be very easy to 
send him away satisfied so far, but where 
is the copy to come from? Oh that we 
were blessed, like Milton, with two daugh- 
tors, or even one, for an amanuensis!—we 
would not get up until we could quit our 
bed with an honourable consciousness of 
having acquitted ourself of our duty. And 
really, the brightest ideas always come 
when one is in bed—the body at rest and 
the brain at work; but commonplace peo- 
ple call that idleness. There was poor 
Thomson, to whom we before alluded— 
how that man was calumniated! He saw 
what an absurd thing it was to be expected 


g to get up unless he hada motive. Now 


men of business always have; they must 
make their appearance in the world at a 
certain hour; but people who are under no 
compulsion——‘ Now, really—you are not 
= yet!’ We were waiting for the water. 
‘ Breakfast is quite ready.’ Very good. 
As we were about saying, when thus inter- 
rupted, we once knew a very sensible old 
lady who never used to get up during the 
entire winter. She observed she did not 
see the good of it. Very unwholesome 
you think. ‘We doubt it;—children and 
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old folks require a deal of warmth—and in 
proportion as a man is declining in the 
vale of years, so may he lie abed with im- 
punity. It will probably have the effect of 
making him corpulent, and that is better 
than being thin; age, to be at all imposing 
in its effect, and excite a proper feeling of 
respect among its juniors, should always 
carry a due weight of flesh. Now, the old 
gentlemen who pride themselves so much 
= their habit of getting up early, are 
most invariably thin and weazened. ‘ But 
they have such excellent health.’ That is 
true, though we suspect that, after all, it-is 
a matter of constitution. Now, there was 
Sir Walter Scott; he used to get up and 
write before breakfast, but Byron, and in 
fact the generality of writers of imagina- 
tion, have preferred the sitting up to the 
getting up. A bad plan, you think. ‘ Yes! 
carly to Med, way to—' We know; but 
we doubt the infallibility of the maxim; it 
all depends upon what people are doing 
when they are up. Even the acquisition 
of health, or the possession of it, is not al- 
ways so easy, and as to the wealth and 
wisdom they are no more the abstract re- 
sult of one’s getting up early than poverty 
and ignorance are of our rising late. Not 
but what we readily admit that early ris- 
ing is decidedly an excellent, admirable, 
and most recommendable thing—in theory 
and summer time, but, in practice, how few 
act upon the precepts they would teach. 
To a bachelor who has to jerk himself vio- 
lently out of bed at eight, Lght his own 
fire, brew his own coffee, and make his 
own toast, and, after all that, be three 
miles off to business by nine, the act of 
getting up is not one of the least formid- 
able difficulties he has to surmount. We 
can pieture to ourselves the contemplative 
miseries of such a one as we have des- 
cribed on first awaking to a consciousness 
of agrey, cold light of a December morn- 
ing struggliag through the dingy dimity 
curtains that flap listlessly over the lattice 
window of his solitary lodging. How he 
first rubs his weary eyes, that would fain 
close again in spite of him, did not con- 
stant friction cause a kind of blinking un- 
certainty as to whether it was really Sun- 
day morning or not; and then the gradual 
knowledge of the error into which he 
would fain cheat himself, and the thoughts 
of his imperative employer (who has a ser- 
vant to call him, and comes by an omnibus 
into town), float gloomily athwart his 
mind. Now he makes a sudden and des- 
perate resolution to rise, but the frosty air 
comes freezily across his shoulders, and he 
nestles again despondingly back for com- 
fort’s sake. Hark! the clock of the neigh- 
bouring church strikes the hour of eight. 
Kight?—yes, he counted every stroke; still 
he might have made a mistake, and per- 


haps, in reality, it was only seven, and. 
there was one hour of repose for him. No! 
—other clocks socially follow the example 
of their neighbouring time-keeper, and 
confirm his first arithmetical calculation. 
He will but count twenty to himself—just 
twenty—and then get up. The last num- 
bers — eighteen, nineteen, twenty — are 
counted very slow indeed; so slow that 
he has even time to take a short nap be- 
tween, but the half hour is chimed, and he 
can delay no longer without risking the 
loss of his situation. So out he rushes, 
and then a shivering s stion of Green- 
land steals over him. at thrusting of 
an entire bundle of wood into the grate at 
once, and what coy coquetting with the 
cold damp towel, as he unde: the ne- 
cessary ordeal of ablution. t, the lu- 
cifer match won’t ignite, and then the ket- 
tle will obstinately persist in not boiling 
for some time, till just as the fire is blazing 
up brightly, and the first cup of scalding 
tea is poured out, not swallowed, this mis- 
chievous horologe proclaims the transit of 
the third quarter, and when he is thinking 
within himself how delightful it would be 
to sit sipping his diluted congou there for 
another hour at least, he is compelled to 
run the three miles between his lodging 
and his office in fifteen minutes, which the 
an powers of a Townsend or a 
ountjoy would scarcely accomplish in 
double the time. He has even scarcely 
time, as he passes shivering along, to gaze 
wistfully up at the snugly drawn-down 
blinds of the houses where the undisturbed 
comfort that prevails bespeuks the power 
of lying a-bed a little longer; but still his 
sympathy the more extends itself to those 
equally miserable fellow-clerks, whom he 
encounters in his passage, drearily munch- 
ing a portion of their bread and butter,which 
at half-past one o'clock of the same day 
they put their head and shoulders into their 
writing desk, and dine off. To the mar- 
ried man the getting out of bed’ on such 
mornings presents, however, few such con- 
tingencies ‘as described. The fifteen mi- 
nutes before rising then generally affords 
the opportunity of dreamily cogitating upon 
what important business the married man 
may have to transact that day, and where- 
fore he should put his name to that three 
months’ bill of Jenkins’s or not. Perhaps, 
in the midst of some occult meditation, he 
is aroused by a hasty summons to break- 
fast, to which the necessary responsive ad- 
junct of ‘Coming directly, my dear,’ gives 
him the opportunity of meditating for five 
minutes longer; but then, breakfast with 
him has been already fre red without any 
trouble on his part. He has but to slip on 
his dressing-gown and slippers—the very 
luxury of indolence—and open the door of 
his breakfast-room, and lo! his wishes are 
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anticipated. Glaring, huge lumps of coals 

er cheerfully through the brightly po- 
ished bars, and the toast is steaming in 
buttered seductiveness upon his plate, and 
the Mocha is sending up flavorous wreaths 
of fragrance, and the morning puper is 


spread before the fire with its printed co- - 


lumns of everything for everybody. Ah! 
that’s something like an inducement to get 
up!—but what's that?— Ten o'clock! and 
that boy waiting for copy, too—how fast 
the chads go this cold weather. Well, 
now we really must—one plunge, and, 
there—booh! wooh! Our ‘Gossip about 
getting up’ is all over, and we must now 
sit down, and see what can be done for a 
magazine contribution to the ‘ New Lon- 
DON.’ ”» 





The Gatherer. 


Married Life.—Married life is frequently 
rendered miserable by a woman’s struggle 
for power, than which ete | can be more 
unwise; for it is only when she loses sight 
of her own sweet attributes—which are 
tenderness, affection, devotion, and fidelity 
— that man forgets his higher calling, 
which is to protect, cherish, and preserve 
her from ill. Their relative duties differ, 
but neither is inferior to the other. When 
woman, however, seeks to usurp a power 
unbecoming her position, she gives a man 
a pretext for withholding what is really her 
due. No man ever prospered in the world 
without the co-operation of his wife. If 
she unites in mutual endeavours or re- 
wards his labour with an endearing smile, 
with what confidence will he resort to his 
merchandise or his farm; fly over lands; 
sail upon the seas; meet difficulty and en- 
counter danger; if he knows he is not 
spending his strength in vain, but that his 
labour will be rewarded by the sweets of 
home! Solitude and disappointment enter 
the history of every man’s life; and he is 
but half provided for his voyage, who finds 
but an associate for happy hours, while 
for his months of darkness no sympathising 
partner is prepared! 

A Prize Quest.—Mdlle Fanny Elssler, 
being at Foligno, on her way from Reme, 
many of the principal inhabitants had pre- 

red a guest-chamber, in the hopes of 

odging so distinguished a personage. Loath 
to cause heart-burning by an invidious 
preference, Mdlle. Fanny resorted to the 
expedient of drawing lots, and the names 
of M. and Mad. Falconieri, merchants, 
having come from the urn, she “ descend- 
ed” at their house. 

Authors and Publishers.—As the gods 
get nothing but the smoke of their offerings, 
and the priests the meat, so authors get 
the fame and the bouksellers the profit of 
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their works; the noses of the one are. 
_— and the stomachs of the other 


A Just Reproof.—A lady who had married 
a man of great good-nature, but a little de- 
ficient in point of understanding, was re- 
tere by her brother-in-law, who told 
er in derision that she had coupled herself 
to a fool. “So has my sister,” she re- 
plied, “for no man of sense would endea- 
vour to give any woman a mean opinion of 
her husband.” 


Opinion.—Opinion is a monster! with 
ten thousand tongues to tell its varied 
tales: and yet, after all is said, one true 
opinion only can there be, concerning any 
matter: ‘all the rest are mixed up, more or 
less, with base alloy, and therefore coun- 
terfeit. Reader, under such conditions, 
would you really pin your faith to ano- 
ther’s as many do!—whose sluggish mins 
are left asleep, when they are wildly 
whirled about through every form and 
turn of fantasy! Still, on the other hand, 
its treacherous voice must not be entirely 
scorned; for every creed holds something 
good, which thought’s crucible may ex- 
tract from the dross, if the proper test be 
taken. Therefore seek for the ore; lay it 
to your own good stock which has passed 
refinement, and you'll have a golden opi= 
nion for your guidance, that will shane the 
baser metals so current in the world. 


Scraps for the Curious.—If a tallow can- 
dle be placed in a gun, and shot at a door, 
it will go through without sustaining any 
injury; and if a musket-ball be fired into 
water, it will not only rebound, but be flat- 
tened as if fired against a solid substance. 
A musket may be fired through a pane of 
glass, making the hole the size of the ball, 
without cracking’ the glass; if suspended 
by a thread, it will make no difference, and 
the thread will not even vibrate. Cork, if 
sunk two hundred feet in the ocean, will 
not rise on account of the pressure of the 
water. In the Arctic regions, when the 
thermometer is below zero, persons can 
converse more than a mile distant. Dr. 
Jamieson asserts that he heard every 
word of a sermon at a distance of two 
miles. We have written upon paper ma- 
nufactured from iron, and seen a book 
with Jeaves and binding of the same mate- 
rial.— Mining Journal. 

Warlike Preparations.-- A New York 
Paper, under a flaming head, “ Prepara- 
tions tor War,” seriously gives the extract 
from Punch, touching the four-penny 
steam-boat captains having had a hint 
from official quarters to keep up their own 
crews to the full complement of three men 
and a boy! 
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